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REPOST Of 1HE DfTELLIGaiCT AID SECORUT 
ACTIVITIES OF THE OOVEanUMT 


purpose of this report Is to discuss end propose a plan 
for the organisation of our foreign intelligence end security 
intelligence activities In the post-ewir period. It result# from 
studies fey staff of the Bureau of the ftidget conducted tfaroatficut 
the wa r. 

3be wr has occasioned a hasty end unplanned development and 
expansion to tremendous proportions of the foreign Intelligence 
activities of the Govemmait. No one believes they can continue on 
the ease scale In the post-war period* On the other hand* no one 
believes that we can safely permit our fbrelgn intelligence activities 
to revert to the equally unplanned basis that existed in the pre- 
war period* 

At the outset* It is necessary to be clear about the meanings of 
"intelligence* and "security intelligence*’ as used in this report. 
Foreign intelligence has to do with our knowledge about foreign 
peoples — their resources* capabilities* and intentions. Xt Includes 
ell that is significant about particular countries or areas* which may 
lmvs a bearing on our relations with and policies toward than and on 
relation a with and policies toward the Doited States. In point 
of tine it encompasses the future* insofar as that is possible* as 
well as the present and the po^st. It embraces what we need to know 
about foreign peoples* countries* and conditions in order that our 
relations with them may be conducted in such a manner as to give the 
protection to and furtherance of oar national interests. 

Security Intelligence (or counter intelligence) includes our 
knowledge about activities directed from within or without the United 
; states which are inimical to cur internal security. The purpose of 
security intelligence is to be aware of all unfriendly or hostile per- 
sons* movements* and ideologies which constitute a threat or a potential 
threat in order that steps nay be taken to safeguard against them when 
they beooae threat mi in g* Security intelligence is thus simply a special 
kind of total Intelligence. 

The reasons for treating security intelligence as a separate tut 
special category of intelligence are brcu^it out further later in the 
report* 
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la 1939 the principal source of infbrmBtioe about foreign peoples, 
place# or afAlrw **# the State De par tment missions abroad# Through 
Reor^niaaticn Plan No. u, the infonaation-flitherlng activities of the 
Caaaerce and Agriculture Department# bad been coordinated by the State 
Department. Some personnel from other agencies were assigned to the 
foreign Service as attaches, and natters of reporting were coordinated 
between the State Department and the Department Involved, ft a for example 
Commerce (Bureau of Foreign and Dameatlc Commerce), Interior (Zfereau of 
Uinee), Agriculture (Bureau of Foreign Agricultural Relations) and 
others. Communication was through State Department facilities. The 
military and naval attaches, of which there were then less than a score, 
mjoyed slightly greater freedom of direct reporting to their a gen ales. 

Compared to current information gathering activities abroad, our 
activities in 1939 were indeed modest. They did, however, produce 
a volume of reports containing s wealth of useful and reliable informa- 
tion. But the conversion of this information Into intelligence was 
hampered by a number of causes, including seas basic weaknesses in our 
structure is Washington. The most significant of these weaknesses from 
the standpoint of future planning are discussed in the following order: 

1. The Inadequacy of the intelligence facilities in 
the departments. 

2. The lack of coordination of intelligence among 
departments. 

3. The over-emphasis on security intelligence at 
the expense of more basic intelligence. 

4. The lack of central facilities to serve the Presi- 
dent or top-level groups. 


Inadequacy of Intelligence facili ties, .lgjtbej^partagp.ts 

The principal weakness of our pre-ear situation lay in the lack of 
adequate central facilities in the various departments in Washington to 
direct the selectivity of reporting, to gear the reporting to actual 
operational needs, or, equally as Important, to evaluate the incoming 
aaterlal and distill out the- significant trends. This bad several 
effects which should be noted in, planning for the future organisation 
of our intelligence activities. 
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ft»ilii*e to detcroiag-iijMjda* ttia of th« principBl r*® 11 *; 0 
inadequate or totally lacking irtelligence facilities In the departments 
use the fhilare to detonaine what the requirements for intelligence 
were. As a result the ihcilities that were available for reporting 
in lb nation were not well utilised. 


In the War end Navy Depart®® ta, standing ins tractions for reporting 
were in the ftoro of index guides merely cataloging and assigning file 
umbers to all conceivable subjects without any selectivity* 


In the State Department directives on which the missions based 
their reporting were prepared in any office of the Department as current 
problems arose and in some agencies outside the Department. 


rW9 B S^riflg .. tg8Tg» » Another of the results of in- 
adequate central facilities in the departments was the difficulty in 
recognising trends. In the State Department for srample reports flowed 
directly to groups already burdened with the heavy responsibilities of 
forming policy and initiating action, where, after being read, they were 
filed in a c®tral file along with the administrative papers of the De- 
partment. Some of these groups built up staffs of analysts to extract 
the incoming information* In general, however, the result of this method 
of handling the flow of foreign Id formation was that the Department in 
U&shington dealt almost solely with current news* The cu dilative effect 
of these bits of current news was apparent only insofar as the report 
itself pointed out the trend, or as the action or policy-making officers 
followed the trends personally. 


J • 

Departments such as Coraaerce and Agriculture did have staffs to 
analyse or accumulate incoming In forme tiers. With these resources they 
produced foreign intelligence which was principal l y or use to those 
bodies of the public which they served. Comparatively little attention 
was given, however, to the necessity of being able to recast their data 
cm short notice for use by other governmental agencies, especially in 
tine of maergency. 


In the War and Wavy Depart®® ts some small central facilities ex- 
isted, but their inability to recognise significant trends was hampered 
by a number of reasons, of which their hyper concern with defensive or 
security intelligence will be discussed later. 


lack of over-all persegg^vg . Another result of the lack of 
adequate central facilities was that no group was organised to analyse 
reports from the point of view of a department as a whole. In the State 
Department, for example, where no central facilities existed, the 
action— taking or policy- forming officers tended to concern themselves 
primarily with information pertinent to the geographic area or, in a 
few cases, subject field (as Commercial Treaties, Communications, etc.) 
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for which they were responsibla as operating officials. Jia addition 
mi eh of the reporting concerned current events and developments. In 
the War and Navy Departments, resea rcb technique*, were not utilised 
to analyse information and the central staffs were reduced to such a 
level ae to sake Impossible the handling of any volume of si pi ill cant 
material except to distribute it in the form in which it came In. 


The lack of any central intelligence activity in the State De- 
partment and the provieion of only snail staffs in the armed services 
limited coordination of Intelligence among these departments practically 
to the single feature of mutual exchange of individual reports# As 
late as 1942 some of this exchange was still being handled through 
formal letters in which the Secretary of State "had the honor of trans- 
mitting'’ to the Secretary of War the attached report. The result was 
that on matters involving more than one of the departments, no means 
existed to provide for a pooling of all available Intelligence. Pearl 
Harbor, simply as one example. Is le3S a failure of any one department 
than of the inadequacy of our total intelligence operation. The recent 
publication of white papers, showing that all the information necessary 
to evaluate thvr-'Wituatien was in our files, only confirms the Jkct that 
we did not have sufficient fh alii ties to convert that information into 
intelligence, nor sufficient means for bringing it into play In all the 
places where it could have been used. 


Predilection for Security Intelligence ' 

In addition to being inadequate and poorly organised, the facilities 
existing in the War and Navy Departments, and to seme extent in the State 
Department, were principally engrossed with intelligence of a defensive 
or security nature concerning dangerous or hostile individuals who, 
actually or potentially, might be engaged in espionage, sabotage, or 
subversion. Had this been recognised, and had plans been made to build 
a Government-wide program for security purposes around other resources 
already existing, and asperated (except at the very top level) from the 
operations designed to produce more baste intelligence, one of the 
weaknesses of our subsequent and present basic intelligence program 
might have been avoided. 

The predilection in an agency ibr securing intelligence concerning 
'•undesirable* individuals weakens the securing of more fundamental in- 
telligence by that agercy. At a time when the armed services might 
have been accumulating (through the organised reserve and other available 
sources) the mess of infbnmtion soon to be needed to fight a global vmr 
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they war* using most of th« Halted personnel available in cresting 
xi d maintaining a large Hie of undesirable individuals* Si all arly 
in the development of the reserve*, the tendency i»* to secure 
officers whoa* interest or skills were those needed to support a pro- 
glut of this sort of intelligence* The importance of this kind of 
Intelligence locoed so large (at the expense of real military intelli- 
gence) thet the service intelligence agencies resisted successfully all 
attxapts of forward-looking officer* to transfer negative or defensive 
intelligence operation* to each office* as that of the Provost Marshal 
General, further, in July, 1939, "hen it was clear that ear in Europe 
was inevitable, the azaed forces plan for intelligence was to obtain, 
through a Presidential letter, the creation of an interdepartmental 
coon it tee, including the fBI. The purpose of this comnitte* was to 
intensify investljptlone of individuals potentially or actually engaged 
in espionage, sabotage, or subversion* The committee was, until the 
creation of the Coordinator of information in July 1941, the only inter- 
departmental mechanism for mobilising our intelligxtce service* to meet 
the responsibilities which in a fee short years were to be thrust upon 
uc. As a further reflection of the extent to which the emphasis on 
security intelligence had Inhibited evxi an awareness of our lack of 
real positive intelligence, the armed forces viewed this coumittee as 
being all that was necessary and aided by the State Department fought 
the Idea of a Coordinator of Information from the moment the plan wee 
discussed* 


leek of C mitral Facilities to Serve the Fresidant* 

Even If the departments had or^niaed the strongest fboilitias 
possible for their own purposes, the resultant total operation could 
still have been deficient with respect to intelligence needed at the 
very top of the Government. On matters involving the bringing together 
of information in all departments to throw light on determinations 
affecting our total national policy, our intelligence results were 
not adequate* 

It la significant that when the President's needs for objective 
* and penetrating analysis of the then threatening foreign scene became 
scute, he was forced to rely on individuals acting as special observers 
and reporting directly to him* This is not to imply that many of the 
operating officials In the Government were not aware of what was 
happening or of its significance to ue, nor that the State Department 
and aimed services did not have informed opinions from which to advise 
the President* The point is that the President should not have been 
farced to rely solely on such opinions, no matter how informed they 
might be* Hither he should have been able, in addition, to have access 
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to th« Act*. care folly Analysed and ao presented that his own con- 
olneiona could bo drum. Scoe moans for coordinating intelligence 
itself* as well as the judgmwrts of the responsible adviaera* ie 
necessary. With such coordination* decisions on natters of high 
national policy oan be made not alone on the basis of the opinions 
of the operating officials* no natter how well informed, nor on infor- 
mation alone* no matter how reliable* but on all available Intelli— 
gnaoe folly evaluated and properly presented. 


Wartime Basneian 


In the lattar stages of our preparation for national defense and 
the early stages of the ear, a vast expansion of the functions of 
Govarment in International matters was undertaken. Lend lease* expanded 
activities in South America, export control and later economic warfore* 
alien property control* freesing and foreign finds control* psychological 
warfore* all signalised the development of facilities to produce quickly 
the iriwH of intelligence necessary to conduct the operation concerned. 

Officials in the State Departmwit acting largely on their own 
initiative because of the Department* a lack of central facilities, 
at Isolated the creation of operations in such agencies as FCC. 

The Air Forces, lacking facilities of its own, finding the Ills 
deficient* and having no central source to which to refer* was forced 
to canvass the Government in search of information to assist in. the 
selection of bombing targets. 

Other large projects to obtain information on weather* terrain, 
medical and sanitary conditions* food and crops* habits, etc., were 
Initiated. CAA, Public Health* Coast and Geodetic Sirvey, the Anti- 
trust Division of Justice, PAW* the Weather Bureau and many others all 
contributed their share as sources of information. 

Travellers* officials of companies with fore! pi plants or business, 
scientists, refogeea, university staffs, libraries, the vast body 
of the public with information usefol to our growing needs was tapped. 

Our wartime development was thus characterised by tremendous 
expension of information and Intelligence activities in many of the 
normal agencies of Government, as .well as by creation of large 
operations in the new war agencies themselves. 

Ibis expansion, however, took place primarily in the collection 
of information. The many new sources mentioned above were tapped by 
many different agencies. A mass of raw information flooded in 
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and, through liaison arrengaents, fumed out In multiple copies to the 
— ny agencies* Hie expansion that took pises ms not In accordance 
-with any Gevemmavt-wide plan* Hie weaknesses of our pro-^r pattern 
were therefore carried into our war-time organisation. In addition, 
the lack of a total plan and of any authoritative mechanism for coordi- 
nating the operations of the many agm'icies involved, has become a 
problem of such magnitude that it has become of equal priority as the 
other weaknesses in demanding a solution* 

Successful poster intelligence will not be achieved withewt 
first considering the needs of the many department# concerned, cor 
without finding ways to coordinate their activities to the end that 
maximum result Is achieved with the minimum of expense and effort. 

This need to achieve a well integrated Government-wide intelligence 
progr am is urgent and goes beyond the problem of merely disposing of 
duplication* Almost four years of war have revealed the tremendous 
resources of informs tion that exist in the Government and among cur 
nationals* Only by the fullest utilization of our entire resources, 
not only for the collection of information but for its analysis, tabu- 
lation, and assembly Into useful forms, can our intelligence achieve 
the quality of performance which will be vital to our future security 
end position in international affairs* 
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We mast provide for a more adequate intelligence operation than 
we have ever had before. Hie vary brief analysis given above points 
to the lessons which must be taken into account in planning for the 
future organisation of the Govemnent's intelligence activities* 

There are four major conclusions pointing to the need for early 
action and two of secondary or longer range import. Bach conclusion 
is discussed below* 


fere Widesp read Understanding of Intelligence 

Some of the difficulty of achieving needed improveaent in our 
intelligence operations in the pest has been the relative newness of 
intelligence as a function of Government and the absence of a common 
understanding even of what intelligence is. To some, * intelligence" 
is a tainted weed identified solely with espionage and in triple. To 
others it is identified as a kind of information of military or 
wartime use solely. Still others think of it as applicable only to 
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high strategic or national, security questions* Jtach misunderstanding 
has caused many of those whose active pe rticips t ion Is vital to the 
development of more adequate tnteHigonce operations in the future 
to feel that it la a subject of no concern to them and to vies with 
trepidation proposals looking toward a strong post-war program* 

Oar needs for foreign intelligence have broadened beyond the point 
where they oan bo met by the activities of a tingle intelligence ag«icy* 
Nor do they fell Into simple mutually exclusive subject categories 
such as •Wlitiiy,* "naval," "economic,* and "political" which permit 
may assignment of responsibilities among a few intelligence agencies/. 
Hot are they limited to special or "secret" kinds of foreign in forma tics. 

Rather, they rest on the necessity for understanding felly foreign 
events, to know all the feet* which motivate foreign nations and 
peoples, end to have readily accessible in useable form a mass of 
factual information to assist in the shaping of Intelligent policy 
and action at all levels where decision is made or influenced, or shore 
action is taker, They will’ be met, therefore, only by concerted and 
widespread activities which utilise to the felleet the tremendous re- 
sources existing within the Government and among our nationals# 


It may well be that the spread of cons on understanding as to what 
intelligence is, whs t purpose it can serve, and how the intelligence 
operation relates to the action taking or policy forming operations, 
will contribute as touch to the accomplishment of a mors effective total 
intelligence program for the Government as the prescribing of specific 
organisational panaceas. 


Intelligence agilities .it^^i^rtoe^ 

It la cosm only accepted that our Intelligence operations have not 
been on a par with those of other nations. This has given rise to a 
considerable number of proposals for the creation of a single euper- 
istelliganae organisation not connected with any of the departments. 

The difficulty with such proposals la that they are based on a limited 
view of whet Intelligence is and on a misunderstanding as to the role 
an intelligence operation must play* 

There might be sane justification for such ext r me centralisation 
if all policy and action affecting our foreign relations and our national 
defense or national interests were centered at the top of the Government 
and if Intelligence were merely the tapping of special sources to report 
and interpret current developments. 



Tams* matt era are not so c«tralised* Oir ftoreipi policy, for 
example* is not made up alons of considered announcements dealing with 
high level matters* It is made every day In the thousand and one 
actions and decisions that are taken at all levels* The intelligence 
needed to assist wise decisions end support in .formed action must pro- 
duce a knowledge and understanding of all the factors involved* fur- 
ther, it Bust be at hand. Extras* centralisation of the intelligence 
operation is no no re workable than would be the centralising in one 
agency of the job of producing all statistics for the Government* The 
intelligence operation Is handmaiden to the action-taking and policy- 
determining groups* It must be sensitive to their needs* It must have 
bandy the mss of original documents and material on which its studies 
are baaed* labile it may secure much assistance frea others outside it 
mat be responsible to the place of decision* A department which will 
be held responsible for its decisions and actions suet in turn be able 
to hold accountable to It the operation which produces intelligence 
on which those decisions and actions will, in part, be based* 

The principal foreign intelligence operations of the Government 
therefore should be viewed as being organised at all places where de- 
cisions are made and action taken, namely at the departmental, or lower, 
level* 


aninttflBLflt SsssixSiaL flfcflitoagtt-As&alflfti 

The emphasis in the pre-war period on Intelligence related to the 
activities of hostile or undesirable Individuals has already been 
coasted ted upon. It is a conclusion of our studies that the organisation 
of cur future intelligence programs should provide for the separation 
of security intelligence operations from those engaged in producing the 
more basic categories of intelligence* 

The collection and evaluation of security intelligence (sometimes 
referred to leas descriptively as "oounter intelligence") requires the 
use of skills and a point of view not desirable in the production of 
other fonts of intelligence* If we are to make proper Judgments as to 
where our Interests lie and what we can do to further them in the post- 
war period, we trill need to have intelligence which gets at fundamentals 
and is not colored by s point of view that attempts to segregate peoples 
eiaply into friendly or hostile categories. It has been said that be- 
fore the war Germany bad more "friends" In this country than did Ehgland, 
Certainly German intelligence, following the speeches and actions of many 
of our "prominent persons”, could easily so conclude. And yst we went 
to war* In our evaluation of foreign affaire we should take every pre- 
caution against being similarly misled* Our relations with Bussia, 
Argentine, Spain, China need to be viewed in terms of the points at which 
our interests coincide or clash as nations and peoples, and not solely in 
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terms of whether tho "Isadora" In these countries ara "friendly" or 
■ho at Us*" 

this does not imply that we will not need to organise Acilities 
to follow the activities of unfriendly individuals, at home as well as 
abroad, nor to conduct program o to counter their activities. Nor is 
it intended to imply that same significant intelligence will not be 
developed aa a result of these programs. 

. It does imply, however, that within the departments having responsi- 
bilities for producing both security intelligence and basic fcraigi In- 
telligence, the two operations should be separated. Hh m both are large, 
for eaample, they should not be under the same head. JUrther, a framework 
for the development and coordination of such security intelligence activi- 
ties with the internal security programs which they serve should be pro- 
vided apart from that whose purpose it will be to develop the basic intelli- 
gence essential to our future lb reign programs and international responsi- 
bilities. 



To the weaknesses of our pre-war activities, the expansion of these 
activities due to the war has added the weakness or lack of coordination 
of intelligence operations. The same lack of an over-all plan that 
characterised the expansion of cur ganeial intelligence activities is 
also in the security intelligence field for a Alin re to 
build around existing programs and resources, for a piece-meal legisla- 
tive program and for overlapping responsibilities and duplication in 
operations. 

The most obvious result of this lack of coordination is the 
tremendous wastage of money and effort. Possibly of even greater In- 
* portance, however, is the Act that the uncoordinated competitive pro- 
gress of the various agmioles dilute the few available skilled personnel 
and result at times in no one of the agencies having on hand the All 
background of information of value to the subject under analysis. 

Another effect of greet significance is the Also sense of authenticity 
frequaitly created by repetitive reporting of the same information. # 

This arises from the Act that in the absence of a Govern® ent^ride opera- 
tional plan, each agency engages to receive all available raw material 
directly. This has been responsible for interviewing of the same private 
Individuals by as many as twelve different departments or units of de- 
portments. It is also responsible for the "liaison officer" and the 
"round table" at which each agency, by reading all tho incoming material, 
can secure copies for itself and issue reports paralleling those of 
other agencies. 
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This overlap cannot bo corrected by assigning responsibilities by 
kinds of inteUiganoe, as "economic," "military," "navel," ’’political," 
etc, It can only be solved by a salting operating responsibilities. 

IP each case the agenay of greatest competence, eaae of accomplishment, 
or primary interest should be designated as the agency to be responsible 
for a specific operation, but with the proviso that the operation be 
coa&etad so as to safeguard the Interests of any or all agaaoios, Thu a, 
abile it sight be the most feasible arrangemoit to have the ICC monitor 
certain radio messages of interest to other agencies, it is inappropriate 
fbr that agency to attempt, as it did at one time, to create an extensive 
intelligence organisation to analyse such material. 

The principal agencies presently engaging In intelligence activities 
have mads efforts to Improve coordination. In the absence of any 
authoritative machinery to accompli ah the development of operating plans 
by which all the agencies mould be bound, such attempts have resulted 
only in "ad hoe" arrangements, 

Hie Joint Intelligence Committee composed of representatives from 
State, FEA, OSS, MIS (iter Department), OKI (Navy Department), and A2 
(Any Air Forces) represents the most important of such arrangsments. 

A quotation from a paper prepared by the Joint Intelligence Commit too 
paints the best picture of its 'inability to coordinate operations. 

"The Joint Intelligence Committee's mission, however, is confined 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff organisation, is not binding even on 
those departments represented by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
lacks clear administrative authority to coordinate the intelligence 
activities of its member agencies. During the war a aeries of 
expedients such as the Joint Intelligence Publishing Board, the 
Joint Topographical Committee, the Joint Intelligence Collection 
Agencies and others have, with more or less success, relieved 
various situation e where lack of coordlnatiai was most conspicuous. 
However, there does not exist any agency which can state 
authoritatively which Intelligence subjects are, at any given 
tine, of most importance to the interest of the United States; or 
is responsible fbr seeing that important gaps in intelligence 
. are filled.* ' 

Study of our experience during the war baa shown that without an 
authoritative coordinating mechanism acting in the Interest of the 
Govemnant as a whole, the responsibility of a department for the conduct 
of an Intelligence operation to serve the needs of other departments 
cannot be established. Unless such mechanism is provided, therefore, 
our future Govenraent-vride intelligence activities will be characterised 
by the same compartaentation, competition, and expensive operation as 
at present. 






The various ad hoc type of interdepartmental committees used 
during the war have served to promote cooperation but have been unable 
to effect real coordination. Further , the committees so created have 
been more concerned with exchanging Intelligence and information than 
in coordinating operations. It is perhaps unreasonable to expect 
that they should, in view of the newness of intelligence on the scale 
necessaxy in wartime and in view of the absence of any pressure or 
necessity to achieve results economically. 

Similarly, experience with an Independent agency such as the 
Coordinator of Information at the lefel of the Executive Office of 
the President indicates a corresponding inability of such mechanisms 
to achieve coordination of operations. 

While departmental ihc ill ties for the production of intelligence 
should be strengthened, and should be chiefly relied on to meet cur 
foreign intelligence needs, there Is a related need for some central 
machinery to coordinate the intelligence operations of the Government 
through the development of specific opera ting, plans. Similar machinery 
is needed to develop an Integrated security and security intelligence 
program. 


High. Lervl .KaUpnal Micy Intelligence 

The conclusions discussed above relate principally tc the 
strengthening or organising of intelligence operations within the 
Departments and to means of coordinating thsa on a Govemment-4ide 
basis. The need to provide ecoe centralised professional Intelligence 
operation at all levels where decisions are made or action is taken has 
been pointed out. 

Not all the decisions or actions of the Government fall Into 
categories that permit their handling by the departments alone. The 
President, too, should have facilities for securing access to the fhets 
underlying possible courses of action with respect to those decisions 
of national policy cutting across departmental lines which he alone 
must make. This need extends beyond the President as a person and 
Includes all those ‘individuals, groups, interdepartmental or inter- 
national bodies, which make decisions above the level of the departments 
as such. 

This need is apparent to many observers of our present deficiencies, 
to seme quarters, however, there is a tendency to view this need as 
being our sole or principal one, and to conclude that what is needed 
is the continuation on a permanent basis of some such large scale central 
operation as exists now in the Office of Strategic Services. Such a 
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conclusion JQiils to taka into account the fhet that the principal 
intelligence operation# of the Government must-be organ lied at the 
point where decision i# made. It does not recognise the leading 
role of the ‘State Department a# a staff agency to the President, 

It further Alls to take into account the growth and improvement that 
has occurred in the departments and the further improvement that can 
be achieved * 

In 1939 , when the Coordinator of Information (predecessor to 00S) 
was first organised, its principal role was to bring some order out of 
the conflicting intelligence being produced in the departments In 
order that the President and the already-envisioned Combi rs-rd and Joint 
agencies would have but one place to which to turn* It was at first 
considered to be but a secondary responsibility of this agency to 
engage in intelligence operations on its own except as migjht "facilitate 
the securing of information not now available to the Government" 
(Presidential letter of July 11, 1941). Ihe extensive program, not 
only of collection of information but of independent evaluation, which 
subsequently grew up in COI is a direct result of the Inadequacy at 
that time of the departmental programs. Such development was therefore 
vital to our wartime needs, and COI (now OSS) has undoubtedly biased 
new trails and raised the level of competency of our total intelligence 
operation* However, the war agencies in other fields than intelligence, 
uninhibited by past weaknesses, staffed with new personnel (many of 
thra of the type not available to Government in peacetime), and with 
practically unlimited XUnds and freedom of action, can lay claim to 
the same achievement* We cannot, however, continue a complete structure 
superimposed on top of the normal structure of Government beyond the 
period when our rar needs demand it. The problem is how to capture 
that which is good and to integrate it into the normal framework of 
the Government. Had our intelligence base been strong when war caste 
upon us, COI would not have had to build Inde-end'ent facilities. 

However, to continue such facilities in the future will tend to 
perpetuate the very weaknesses that mu At be corrected. 

The improvement of intelligence operations in the departments and 
their coordination as one Government-wide program will provide the 
principal facilities through which this high-level need can be met. 
However, it say be desirable. to anticipate the need for some additional 
central facilities to provide or secure the intelligence needed- at the 
top of Government. Such independent central staff as cay be required, 
however, can be email, since It could rely very largely on the product- 
of research and analysis in the departments and will not engage in 
large scale original research and analysis itself; Its responsibilities 
would be to secure ar.d harmonize intelligence, to reconcile cor flic ting 
intelligence, and as envisioned In the JIC paper already quoted to 
"mobilize the resources of all agencies in the fulfillment of an urgent 
intelligence requirement." 







Hone of the individual intelligence agencies of the Government 
c an hope to en^ge, independently of the resources that exist else- 
where in the Govenanent, in *11 the operations which conceivably could 
be Justified to serve its needs. Similarly in the development of 
central facilities, the purpose of which will be to coordinate intelli- 
gence operations, cere should be taken that such facilities do not cn— 
gag« in operations which can be performed at the departmental level., 

Even with such care, however, it appears desirable to anticipate 
the establishment of some operations at a central level* This report 
sttanpts only to illustrate some of the kinds of opera tions which mirfit 
be centralised. The fbll development of plans for the eventual central 
operating program might well wait on the creation of central planning 
facilities to develop such plans, 

Whether this country should engage in secret intelligence activities 
( (espionage) in the post-war period is a policy decision which is beyond 
the scope of this report. Such activity, if undertaken, should be 
i principally conducted centrally and where permitted in the departments 
\ should be rigidly supervised cant rally. 

Special Intelligence, Involving the interception of communications 
\ without the knowledge or conssit of the sender, and the use of crypto 
and other forms of analysis raises similar questions* Here the case 
for central direction of such activities (should they be undertaken in 
the post-war period) is particularly strong because of the extraae 
difficulty of dividing up operations;, the. great cost involved in 
duplicating services, and the pat«itlal shortage of available skilled 
\ personnel, 

tilth regard to files and maps of common widespread use, especially 
of a strictly Actual or data type, the evidence of extreme duplication 
now inherent in the present picture would seem to demand centralization 
at least of indexing if not of the files themselves, lhe theoretical 
advantages of centralisation are frequently offset by the practical 
difficulties inherent in removing the intimate working tools too Ear 
from the operation they serve. The British, however, have centralized 
acme files with reported success, and peihaps we can too, if the proper 
framework is created for their operation. Here, too, the precise solu- 
tion can best be developed by the central planning facilities already 
suggested. 
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To aumnarise then, there a re a lx conclusions of which Jfbur are of 
priory importance and priority for action and two »re of a secondary 
nature on which the need for action is not yet sufficiently established 
and therefore can he deferred* 

• 1. There must be a more widespread understanding of intelligence 
and a more widespread participation in the development and Implementa- 
tion of plans for improved intelligence in Government. 

2. The principal intelligence operations of the Government should 
be organized at the point where decision is made or action taken, i.e., 
at the departmental, or lower, level rather than in any central agency. 

3. The basic intelligence operation in each department should be 
organised apart from the operation producing security Intelligence. 

There Is a need for some interdepartmental coordinating machinery to 
develop an integrated Government-wide security and security intelligence 
program. 

4 . To insure optimum results from departmental intelligence 
operations, there is a need for some central interdepartmental coordi- 
nating machinery to develop through specific operating plans, an in- 
tegrated Govemmant-wida general intelligence program. 

5. It may be well to anticipate a need for central facilities to 
secure intelligence needed by the President. If separate facilities 
are found necessary, however, such intelligence can be produced 
principally through intelligence available in the departments. Any 
snail central facilities subsequently found desirable or necessary should 
rot engage in large scale initial research and analysis.^ 

6. There may be some need to centralize certain operations common 
to all agencies or which for policy reasons may best be performed 
centrally. The determination of the kind of central' operation which will 
be needed oust await high policy decision with respect to certain of the 
operations which would lend themselves to central direction and operation. 
A decision with respect to other of the operations which might fall into 
this category can await the study and development of plans by the central 
coordinating body provided for in 4. 


Rccommenda tions 


Many of the 
indicated from a 


specific changes in internal organization that are 
consideration of the conclusions, are of interest or 
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concern only to one deportment. Recoanendatians applicable to a 
single deportment ore presented in brood terms only when they are 
of general interest or to illuatnate the broad principle involved, 
p«coffla«idationa concerning proposed change, or action of concern or 
over-all concern, ore, however, presented in sene detail. 

The greater portion of this section of the report is thus de- 
voted to the proposed central coordinating machinery. This should not 
lead to the assumption that the creation of coutral machinery is viewed 
as the moat important step to be taken. Of fxr greater importance is 
the creation of strong departmental organizations particularly in the 
State Department, and the separation of security intelligence operations 
from the more basic intelligence operatione especially in the State, 

War, and Navy Departments. 


More widespread Understanding of Intelligence 

Throughout this memorandum It has been noted how vital to a more 
adequate Government -wide foreign intelligence program is a more wide- 
spread understanding of whet intelligence is, how it is produced and 
how the intelligence agency relates to and serves the action-taking 
or policy-determining groups. No specific recommends tier, is possible. 


Conduct of the Intelligence Operation at the Departmental Level 

Each department (and in sane cases subdivisions of departments) 
which has important responsibilities in international matters including 
our national defense, or which has public responsibilities for pro- 
viding foreign information should provide for a competent foreign in- 
telligence operation. 

The kind of facilities which will be required in the various de- 
partments and their size will vary. Except in the case of departments 
with i&a^or responsibilities, such as the State Dcpa rtmen t, the facilities 
can be quite small. 

In each case, however, some provision must be made for the 
following functions: 

1, The carefhl determination of the depa rtment* a actual require- 
ments. Ibis determination will require the development in each deport- 
ment of a Planning Staff. The requirements of the department will need 
to be expressed in accordance with a standardized terminology and 
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classification of intelligence and will need to be stated In sufficient 
detail to guide reporting, either by activities of the department itself 
or of other departments on which the department may rely for information, 

2. The systematic cataloging and utilisation of all possible 
sources to supply the needed information or intelligence. 

3. ihe thorough analysis and evaluation of information through 
research techniques. In this way new Information la tested against 
the accumulated knowledge and established facts of the past ard a 
complete and digested picture is available In which each pertinent 
piece of relevant info its* tion is present and In the right place with 
the whole so Interpreted that conclusions can be drawn and trends are 
visible. 1 

4. Carefhl dissemination of the resultant evaluated product 
rrther than the mere distribution of incoming reports "of interest,* 

The intelligence office must be responsive to the needs of its depart— 
ment-and see that those needs are supplied in fhll and -when needed. 

On the other hand, it must protect the department from the voluminous 
flood of casual, unrelated, and unevaluated reports or scraps of In- 
formation. Just as a department expects its statistical office to 
analyse, tabulate, and summarise data and point to its significance, bo 
in its search for knowledge of foreign nations, peoples, conditions or 
events it must look to Its intelligence office to do a similar job on 
the raw material of foreign information. 

Our wartime experience has shov.n that the need for foreign infor- 
mation and Intelligence in any department far exceeds the ability of 
its intelligence office to secure or produce without the utilization 
of facilities that exist elsewhere. In each case, therefore, whether 
the intelligence facilities provided in a department are large or 
small, the responsibilities of such groups should include not only 
responsibilities to their departments but to a total Government program 
as well. In the latter category are responsibilities such as (1) to 
participate in the planning of a Government-wide program, (?) to inter- 
pret the needs of their agencies to the other agweies on which they may 
roly for evaluated summary Intelligence, (3) to review the adequacy of 
coverage and competency of result with respect to intelligence obtained 
through other agencies, (4) to serve as the liaison point between their 
agencies and the intelligence groups of other agencies. In general, the 
departmental intelligence units should only establish such independent 
facilities for collection, evaluation or dissemination as are consistent 
with their role in a Government-wide program. 




Tha success of our post-war Intelllgaice operation rests on 
the creation within the State Department of an int ellipses operation 
with responsibilities such as those stated above-, The creation of a 
c«it*mlised intelligence- operation in the State Department would not 
only provide that Department with facilities it has long needed. In 
addition it would serve to provide the place where leadership of the 
Govemaent-wide intelligence activities would be centered. 

The intelligence operations of the War and Navy Departments need 
to be readjusted to post-war needs. The war has been responsible for 
an emphasis on current news as exempli fled in daily situation reports 
and on operational intelligence as reflected in the large scale order- 
of-battle operations. Neither the organizations nor the staffing have 
been fully developed to serve the purposes of active War and Navy De- 
partment participation in interdepartmental discussion of high future 
policy. In the Navy Department as an illustration, the entire intelli- 
gence mission is stated to be in support of the fleet. 2h neither of 
the two Departments has sufficient emphasis been given to research and 
analysis nor ha a provision been nude for all available information to 
be brought together at one point for evaluation. Further, as already 
pointed cut both still permit an over emphasis on security intelligence 
to interfere with the full development of more basic intelligence. 

Other Departments such as Cossnerce and Agriculture need to recast 
their intelligence organisations so as to become participating groups 
in a total Government-wide foreign intelligence program. 


Sene ration of Security Intelligence Activities 

The security intelligence activities either at home or abroad, 
serving internal security proposes should be separated organizationally 
from the more basic intelligence activities, except for the mutual ex- 
change of highly evaluated and summarized reports of gsieral import (not 
merely of "eases"). It is further reconnendad that an Integrated 
security program including the security intelligence activities that 
support it, be planned for the Government as a whole. 

The implementation of the first recommendation will require action 
in a number of departments, not necessarily simultaneously. 

In the State Department, for example, the creation of new central 
intelligence facilities should not be aocompanied by a transfer of 
activities now cantered in the Office of Controls in the Division of 
Foreign Activities Correlation, 

In the Navy Department some separation has been undertaken by the 
creation of new intelligence facilities in the Office of the Comma nder 
in Chief apart from the Jf/iee of Naval Intelligence which is the 
principal Navy Department organization concerned with security and security 




intelligence* These new Utilities offer the possibility of becoming 
the nucleus fdr en expended basic intelligence operation in the poet— 
-ear era when the needs for strictly operational, intelligence will be 
greatly curtailed irrespective of whether the Office of the Cooks nder 
in Chief is retained or not, The role of ONI, however, as the central 
staff agency for security matters is not clear, and a number of related 
activities, not only in the Bureaus ar.d Auxiliary Services but in the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations itself, are not now coordinated 
under a single head or staff unit. 

In the War Tie pertinent, too, some separation has resulted from 
the reactivation of the Office of the Provost Marshal General, The 
predilection for continuance in the field of security intelligence, 
however, still permits the Military intelligence ‘ervice to become 
too engrossed with matters that could be further centralised outside 
MIS, Further, because of its organisational pheemert the H1C cannot 
be fUlly effective as a staff agency to coordinate all security matters-. 

In both the War and Navy Departments the separation of the security 
intelligence operation and the more basic foreign intelligence operation 
should be furthered and the security intelligence and the various forms 
of internal security operations be more closely coor dieted, 

The implementation of the second recommendation will require the 
creation of an interdepartmeptal coordinating committee described 
below. 


Coordination of Intelligence and Sec urity Operation i _____ 

To insure that the intelligence and security activities of the 
Government, carried on by a number of agencies, fulfill all the national 
retirements, that they are developed as a total program producing the 
maximum result with a minimum of duplication, overlap and confusion and 
that adequate planning is accomplished for their expension In any future 
emergency. It is recommended that two interdepartmental groups be or- 
ganised under the leadership of the Department of State, 

The one group which would consist of the Assistant Secretaries 
of State, V?ar, Navy ard Commerce would comnose an Interdepartmental 
Intelligence Coordinating Committee,, It would be concerned with developing 
an integrated Government-wide foreign intelligence program, It also 
would be concerned with planning for the future,. 

The other group, consisting of the Assistant Secretaries of Ctate, 

War, Navy and Treasury and the Assistant Attorney General, would cannose 
an Interdepartmental Security Coordinating Committee? It would be 
concerned with developing an integrated Government -wide internal security 
program And of an integrated Government-wide security iifelligence pro- 
gram,, It also would be concerned with planning for the fbture. 
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These two groups by direction of the President and by means of 
planning conducted by permanent staff of their own working through 
aubcomlttees including representatives of any agency of interest, 
either as customer or contributor, would develop a series of specific 
operating plans. These plans would servw as common directives for 
the assipxnent of .operating responsibilities among the departmental 
intelligence ard security agencies* The manner in which such planning 
would be conducted will be the same in both the security coordinating 
conndttee and in the intelligence committee, and is described below* 

Except as discussed later under " Conflict of Central Operations ." 
the committees would have no responsibilities for the production of 
intelligence itself nor for the conduct of operations.. Rather their 
responsibilities would, consist of the following* 

1* To develop a detailed and clear statement of the national 
intelligence objectives and requirements and of the 
national security requirements. Including those of all 
departments and agencies, 

2* To determine the means in terms of actual operations for 
meeting the national intelligence and natioral security 
r w<ju i men t» * 

3. To assign, through a series of specific operating plans, 
operating responsibilities to the various departments « 

4* To review the adequacy and economy of the total Intelligence 
program of the Government and of the total security program 
of the Government. 

5. To develop plans, legislation and other instruments in 
readiness for the adjustment of the intelligence ard the 
security programs in the event of emergency or other chan red 
conditions. 

The above list of responsibilities describes In effect the steps 
in planning. The visible result of such planning and, therefore, the 
principal concern of the consnittees would be the operating plan itself. 
Each operating plan when issued would reflect the determination of the 
appropriate committee under each of the first three continuing and 
long range responsibilities shown above, i„e. , the requirements, the 
means for their accomplishment, and the specific operating assignments 
allocated to the various departments and agencies. When issued, the 
specific operating plans would be directives to the departmerts and 
agencies. The departments and agencies wont'* adjust their operations 
to conform *'■> them. 
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Operating clang . A typical operating plan when published should 
contain such material as the following! the subject, area, or kind 
of operation covered by the plan; the specific requirement covered 
by the plan? the scope of the plan* provisions of the Operating Plan 
(opejmting requirements, assignments, etc,) as reporting, tabulation 
and filing, evaluation and dlasanination. 

Such planning would not be accomplished overnight. Nor, if the 
coraaittees were to be effective, could they wait in any broad field for 
the accomplishment of full planning before Issuing a specific operating 
plan to effect an obviously needed change. 

Ultimately, specific operating plans would be published by the 
intelligence coordinating conmittee in at least the fallowing subjects 
or categories of intelligence! Geography* Lc chorales* Finance* Armed 
Forces* Government, Politics and National Policy* Transportation and 
Communications} People and Social Forces* Technology and Scientific 
Development, 

These breed categories, however, are made up of lesser categories. 
Long before anything like a total Government-wide operating plan in 
one of these categories Is complete, operating plans would have been 
determined upon and published in subdivisions of the category. The 
total operating plan for econosic intelligence, for example, would 
require plans In such subjects as Industrial Plant and Potential* 
Resources* Trade and Commerce* Labor .Supply and tfnployment* and others, 
Similarly the operating plan covering intelligmce concerning People 
and 5oclal Forces will require plans on Population and Characteristics* 
Living .Standards* Cultural Standards and Customs* and others. 

Other ‘types of specific operating plans would also be developed in 
connection with certain kinds of operations (unrelated to any 
category of intelligence). Thus plans would be developed as needed for 
• such operations as [the monitoring and interception of foreign radio or 
communication^* the single or combined collection of information through 
sources of interest to a large number of agencies (such as the Inter- 
departmental Conmittee for the Acquisition of Foreipt Publications, the 
Technical Industrial Intelligence Comal ttee, the Survey of Foreign 
Fjcports, etc.)* and interdepartmen til procedural matters such as the 
standardisation or joint operation of files, distribution and liaison 
problems* 

Similarly the operating plans of the security coordinating 
committee would encompass not only the various aspects of security in- 
telligence including the filing of such intelligence, but also the 
various security operations such as border and harbor patrol, port 
security, censorship, preventive investigation, security advisory 
services, etc. 
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yH ^ pplpg at^ff . Aft essential element of these central coordinating 
comitteea is •» fall-time planning staff, Specialists not only in 
skills of administrative analysis but with a knowledge of the Held 
to which they will be assigned would ultimately be required in each of 
the major subjects or categories of in t ell i pence including security 
intelligence as well as In various kinds of intelligence and security 
operations* These specialists should not carry departmental responsi- 
bilities but should be assigned to reasonably permanent duty with the 
cocnittees. Providing for this staff win be a special concent of the 
State Department but should be a responsibility of all the agencies 
represented or: the top two committ*#*, 

Each major subject or kind of operation in which an operating 
plan is necessary, should be assigned as a continuing responsibility to 
a member of the planning staff. The menher of the central planning 
staff would call upon each of the many agencies which has an interest 
in the matter assigned, either as a consumer or as a contributor, 
to designate one person to represent his agency in a continuing and 
responsible capacity in the development and implementation of an 
operating plan covering the matter assigned. The agencies of interest 
would in almost all cases include many agencies not Just those repre- 
sented on the top committees themselves. 

These groups would constitute the subcoomittees to discharge the 
responslbllitiea for planning and for reviewing, as a continuous 
assignment, the adequacy and economy of all activities in the subject 
or kind of operation assigned. A member assigned from the central 
planning staff should serve as chairman of each subcommittee. The 
responsibility for its effectiveness and, for much of its hard work, 
wculd fall on him. 

Current problems, including that of duplication, may not always 
be the most Important matter for the subcommittees to concentrate on. 
The chairman of each subcommittee should not permit the handling of 
current problems to put aside the long range responsibility of that 
subcommittee to develop a complete plan of operation in its subject 
or kind of operation. 

Throughout, the ultima ts t ;o*l should be kept in mind of a series 
of specific operating plans, prescribing a coordinated program in which 
all activities essential to the intelligence and security requirements 
are provided for, and in which the operations and facilities of all 
agencies are used to the maximum to serve the needs of other agencies . 

Joint Secretariat . The two committees should be served by a 
common secretariat which would provide for orderly procedure through 
standard agenda and minute keeping systems. The secretariat should 
take the minutes in each subcommittee and maintain the files of the 
committees. 
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Production of BXj& LcrtH IhtglUg«jgg 

The need to provide for some facilities to serve groups at ft level 
above the departments thems elves is one which should be anticipated 
but action is not non recommended* 

With the principal intelligence activities of the Government being 
carried on in the departments in accordance with a planned and coordi- 
nated pro ff ram, such intelligence as may be needed at the top of the 
Government can be produced through or secured from the intelligence 
operations in the department. The State Department would provide the 
principal facilities for bringing to bear on any high level problem 
the total intelligence available anywhere in the Government. 

•Should it later be found, however, that independent facilities 
are desirable to serve the President in the occasional instance in 
■which he may wish direct and immediate access to the intelligence 
involving a matter of high decision, these facilities, which should 
be orfpnlsed in his awn office, can be smoll and need, not engage in 
large scale initial research and analysis on original raw materials* 


Conduct of Central Operations 

The strengthening of Intelligence activities in the departments 
and agencies and their coordination by a central planning staff are 
the principal means of providing a total operating serving the total 
national needs. Central facilities should not be created, therefore, 
to engage in operations which can be performed at the departmental 
level. 


The planning conducted by the two coordinate committees may 
result in a decision that some types of operation may be found to be 
practicable only if operated centrally or under strong day to day 
central direction. It is recommended "that any such service as is 
determined to retfuire centralization, be conducted as an interdepart- 
mental service under the appropriate coordinating committee. 


